TWO SYMPHONIES

with them; and I couid not prevent a feeling of disgust
as I thought how close I had kept her to me during our
long drive.

When I came back a few minutes later, having cleaned
myself as best I could, I found my wife had sunk into an
arm-chair and with her head in her hands was giving way
to a fit of sobbing.

"I did not mean to put your fortitude to such a test/*
I said tenderly. "In any case it is kte to-night and too
dark to do anything. I will sit up and keep the fire in and
the child can sleep beside it. To-morrow we will cut her
hair and clean her properly. You need not attend to her
until you have got over your repugnance/* And I begged
her not to say anything to the children.

It was supper-time. My protegee, at whom our old
Rosalie cast many a scowling glance as she waited on us,
greedily devoured the plateful of soup I handed her.
The meal was silent. I should have liked to talk to the
children and to have touched their hearts by making them
understand and feel the strangeness of such a condition of
total deprivation. I should have liked to rouse their pity,
their sympathy for the guest God had sent us; but I was
afraid of reviving Amdie's irritation. It seemed as though
the word had been passed to take no notice of what had
happened and to forget all about it, though certainly not
one of us can have been thinking of anything else.

I was extremely touched when, more than an hour
after everyone had gone to bed and Am6lie had left me,
I saw my little Charlotte steal gently through the half-
open door in her nightdress and bare feet; she flung her
arms round tny neck and hugged me fiercely*

"I didn't say good-night to you properly," she mur-
mured.

Then, pointing with her little forefinger to the blind
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